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EXTRACTS FROM THE CHINESE PRESS 


IssUED BY THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Extracts from the Chinese Press, both vernacular and English, will 
be published as a Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time 
| in order that those interested in Chinese Affairs may be informed as to 
the manner in which current events are presented to the Chinese people. 
| Every effort 1s made to obtain representative extracts and to secure an 

accurate translation. It will, of course, be understood that the 
_ publication of them does not imply approval of the opinions expressed 

nor a guarantee that the facts stated in them are not distorted, incorrect 
or biased. 


FREEDOM OF THE CHINESE PRESS. 

From the Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), June 3rd, 1929. 
In a leading article on the subject of the Shanghai vernacular 
_ Press on the occasion of a visit to the north of some correspondents 
of Shanghai papers, the writer says that for years past Shanghai 
has been the centre of the Chinese newspaper world and was 
intimately connected with the revolutionary movement which had 
itsinception there. It reached its zenith at the close of the Manchu 
| period, and in spite of various vicissitudes still occupies a com- 
“manding position, and owing to its wide influence is largely 
instrumental in forming public opinion. The establishment of the 
National Government in Nanking has further increased its 
‘importance : the capital being without newspapers of any standing 
‘and leading men constantly visiting Shanghai the Press there is in 
peculiarly favourable position for acquiring information and 


He looks for at least two things from the Shanghai Press. 
{t) In spite of the enhanced position of the Press its influence has 
‘declined and it will be difficult to restore the conditions prevailing 
‘at the close of the Manchu dynasty. This is entirely due to the 
fact that freedom of speech is not protected by law ; the result is 
‘that people are losing their confidence and interest in the papers, 
Which is much to the disadvantage of the Government. He trusts 
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that the Shanghai Press will recapture the spirit of rgrr and take 
the lead in the fight for freedom of speech ; the Government must 
be urged to enact Press laws so that within the limits of the law the 
Press shall be free to report and comment on any matter. This is 
not only the very essence of journalism, but it is also by this means 
alone that the Press can further the aims of the Government. 
(2) The Shanghai papers have ample funds and a large circulation 
and the effect of their advocacy of any project is felt throughout the 
whole country. There are many grievances awaiting redress, and 
the Press should have the right of independent investigation and 
enquiry, in order to supply what is lacking on the part of the 
authorities. It is still more important that they should be in a 
position to reveal what is concealed from the general public. \e 
have not yet finished with the military element, and though the 
Government has no leisure to devote to this matter we must be 
careful that in putting down disorder we do not plant the seeds 
of further unrest and in doing away with the military element 
we do not create anew army. The present is the result of the past 
and as we sow to-day so shall we surely reap to-morrow. The 
Government has the responsibility for upwards of two thousand 
millions of debt and the upkeep of more than half a million troops ; 
with the country suffering from heaven-sent calamities and other 
evils if the Press does not make itself heard and counsel effective 
restriction of military activities and a drastic reduction of 
expenditure our day of deliverance will be indeed far distant. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


From the Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), June 4th, 1929. 

In a leading article on a recent meeting of the North China 
Athletic Association, which comprises the schools of some 500 
districts in Manchuria, Chihli, Shantung, Shensi and Honan, the 
writer records the brilliant success of the meeting—many nationa! 
records being broken—which was only marred by the withdrawa! 
of one school owing to a disagreement on some minor point. After 
expressing his gratification at the rapidly increasing interest taken 
in athletics in North China he says that he desires to go further than 
this. The object of athletics is to improve the national health so 
that the whole nation may possess the bodily vigour necessary to 
compete successfully in the struggle for existence. Athletics were 
not meant to be confined to schools, and their end and aim is certainly 
not to enhance the renown of schools through the exceptional prowess 
of a handful of selected scholars. It is essential that the youth of 
the whole country, including those outside schools, should be pro- 
vided with opportunities for physical exercise, so as to wean them 
once for all, from those enervating habits—so generally approved— 
which enfeeble the body and weaken its powers of resistance. 
Recently the Goyernment promulgated a law enjoining the duty of 
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physical culture on every boy and girl and placing the responsibility 
therefor on parents and guardians ; it, further, made compulsory 
physical exercises in all the higher grade schools as well as the 
provision of recreation grounds in every village and town. This 
was with a view to enforcing physical culture on the whole youth 
of the nation as well as to eradicating the idea that it was sufficient 
for a school to add to its fame through the medium of a few selected 
athletes. 

After calling attention to the American system of awarding 
certificates of competency to athletes according to the standard of 
efficiency they have obtained, irrespective of whether they live in 
an isolated hamlet or a populous town, he expresses the hope that 
heads of schools will see to it that athletics are made the business of 
every individual scholar and not just left to a few enthusiasts ; and 
more especially that the Government will encourage physical culture 
among the masses outside school circles. 


NotE,—All the principal papers now regularly devote a certain amount of 
space to reports of athletic meetings, sport, etc. Competition amongst the 
various clubs and schools is very keen. 


NEED FOR PEACE IN CHINA. 


From the Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), June 5th, 1929. 

In a leading article the writer says that bad as war is it is infinitely 
preferable to supporting troops in anticipation thereof. War is 
destructive, but its destructive effects are limited in time and in area : 
as soon as it is over normal conditions are quickly restored ; whereas 
the support of troops in anticipation of war is a long business ; 
agriculture suffers, trade languishes, and it constitutes a serious 
drain on the finances of the district. Men suffer the bitterness of 
death and have no joy in life ; the longer the period over which it 
extends the more the means of livelihood are exhausted. Actual 
fighting is thus the lesser evil of the two. Since China became a 
republic there has been much fighting in the north, but it has 
generally lasted only a few days and at worst a couple of months or 
so. The northern expedition, which lasted some two years, involved 
several provinces, either directly in war or indirectly in the support 
of troops and these districts were completely exhausted. 

After enlarging on the pitiable condition of the poverty-stricken 
provinces of the north-west, which suffered from the fighting as 
well as from the burden of supporting the contending armies, he 
goes on to say that the project of attacking Feng again threatens 
the north-west, already in the grip of famine, with the horrors of 
war; but even so they would prefer to have war itself rather than 
the burden of an army preparing for war. 

After depicting the piteous plight of Kansu, Shensi, and Honan 
which, although they had not recovered in the slightest degree from 
the effects of the northern military expedition, were still burdened 
with the presence of troops, he says that if war is unavoidable let 
it come quickly ; the delay in attacking Feng after all the harm he has 
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underwrote them, entirely ignoring the public interest. If the 
bankers had recognised their responsibilities to the State and the 
community and refused to subscribe to any loan which was not of a 
remunerative nature, they would, at least, have averted severa| 
wars and been able to provide capital for much reconstruction work, 
Unfortunately, bankers as a class are of low intelligence, servile, 
and purely concerned with money-making ; they look only to the 
Government of the day, completely losing sight of their permanent 
responsibility to the community. The result is that borrowing for 
unproductive purposes by the Government increases by leaps and 
bounds, finance is disorganised, and there is no room for constructive 
work. Bankers themselves sufier from the Government’s default 
on their loans and many of them become bankrupt. More stable 
securities are not at once affected, but if reckless borrowing continues 
they will inevitably be involved in the general ruin. It is deplorable 
that bankers should not recognise their responsibility even to their 
own business. 

With the establishment of the Nationalist Government, with 
reconstruction for its watchword, the bankers had an exceptional 
opportunity to restrict their loans to remunerative undertakings to 
the benefit of the community as well as of themselves ; but a year 
has now elapsed and they have shown no signs of changing their 
evil ways. If they had insisted, as a condition of their lending 
that part of the three hundred million loans issued by the Nationalist 
Government should be ear-marked for constructive purposes, money 
would have been available for productive enterprises such as the Hai 
Ho Conservancy. If the bankers would refuse money for military 
expenses there would be a supply of capital to meet the requirements 
of industry. 

If exception be taken to the banking fraternity being classed as 
of low intelligence, etc., it must be understood that these criticisms 
refer only to bankers under the old military Government and not 
those under the present régime. The present Government acknow- 
ledges that reconstruction is the principal plank in their programme, 
and if the bankers were to refuse money for purposes other than this 
who would dare coerce them? If there was any coercion, public 
opinion and the influence of the party would supply the necessary 
corrective. 

Stno-RuSSIAN RELATIONS. 


From the Shen Pao (Shanghai), June roth, 1929. 

An influential personage in the Government is quoted as having 
expressed the opinion that relations between China and Kussia 
could not long remain in their present indeterminate state : they 
must either resume friendly intercourse or else break off relations 
altogether. Judging from present conditions to restore friendly 
intercourse would be entirely to China’s detriment ; but before 
breaking off relations they would do well to study the impressions 
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brought back by a diplomat who had just returned from Russia. 
He had stated in conversation that the laws most recently promul- 
gated in Soviet Russia would appear to be a step in advance as 
indicating a sense of order ; minor matters were left to the ordinary 
course of the iaw, while matters of importance were dealt with 
arbitrarily. Although this was justified on the ground that matters 
affecting the revolution could not be dealt with by the law courts, 
as a matter of fact cases unconnected with the revolution were 
frequently removed from their jurisdiction. Moreover, the censor- 
ship in Soviet Russia was very widespread—China also had it in 
Shanghai and Hankow—and any expression of opinion which did 
not meet with its approval was visited with drastic punishment. 
Their present slogan was “ The New Economic Policy,” but they 
could not put it into effect without capital. They had tried to 
borrow foreign capital but the Power insisted that they must first 
liquidate their old debts ; to do this would in itself necessitate their 
making fresh loans which in their present desperate situation would 
be most difficult. Moreover Russia was now in the grip of famine. 
Their present circumstances were similar to those of a few years ago 
and afforded ground for grave anxiety. 


SouND FINANCE THE REMEDY FOR DISORDER. 


From the Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), June 13th, 1929. 

In a leading article under the heading ‘“ In sound finance lies 
the remedy for disorder ”’ the writer says that it is widely realised 
that the failures of the past and anxieties as to the future are both 
due to the precariousness of the means of livelihood and financial 
stringency—intimately related problems. In the past, after a 
period of anarchy, China’s statesmen acted on the principle that 
the only way to re-establish industry on a firm basis was to reduce 
taxation and reorganise finance. In recent years after the end of 
the European War all the Powers concentrated on re-organising 
their finances ; if they did not reduce taxation at least they reduced 
its most onerous incidence ; further, they discontinued the war 
precedent of reckless borrowing which only added to the people’s 
burdens and increased the cost of living. This is recognised as the 
only sane plan after the close of abnormal conditions. In 1927, 
when Mr. Hoover was Minister of Commerce he warned statesmen 
of the world that the only way to abolish war was to refrain from 
making any loans other than for purposes of reconstruction or 
productive undertakings. The Japan Economic Association 
recently passed a resolution to the effect that future loans must be 
restricted to remunerative enterprises and that their amount must 
hot exceed a figure which would allow of their being repaid. 

In a brief review of the past 18 years he says that in this period 
the Republican Government, in spite of opportunities, has effected 
no reduction in the cost of the army or of Government ; so far from 
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re-organising their finances they have merely added to the people's 
burdens in the shape of taxations and loans. The difficulty of pro- 
curing the means of livelihood has also steadily increased with the 
exception of a period during the war when exports were booming. 
When the Nationalist Government was consolidated they had 
an exceptionally favourable opportunity ; but famine and rebellions 
in Wu Han and Kwangsi have made it hopeless to expect the 
Government to effect any reduction of taxation or liquidation of 
indebtedness. We can, however, at least look for no further increase 
of taxation or borrowing for military requirements. Otherwise the 
day for deliverance for this sorely stricken people is indeed remote. 
Fears of the infiltration of communism and a rising of the old 
militarists are negligible ; but a national government which, 
during this period of reconstruction, continued to increase taxation 
and made more loans for military exigences would be a danger to 
the State. The people could not stand it and would run all risks 
in their desperation ; for every communist removed a thousand 
would take his place, and for every militarist exterminated a 
thousand would spring up. It is better by good finance to clarify 
the source of the stream than to employ an army to dam its flow. 


OPIUM. 
From the Sin Wan Pao (Shanghai), June 3rd, 1929. 

In a leading article under the heading ‘“‘ Commemoration of the 
Destruction of Opium ” the writer says that this day is the ninetieth 
anniversary of the burning of the opium by Lin Tse-hsu ; it is 
being very widely commemorated. As the source of all our troubles 
from abroad it is well worth commemorating. At that time the 
opium evil had not attained the proportions of later years, but 
Lin did not waver and courageously persisted in burning it. If only 
the Manchu Court had been animated by the same spirit and stood 
up to the imported evil we should not have suffered all our subsequent 
defeats. 

We are ourselves largely responsible for the importation of evils 
from abroad. Against overwhelming force our powers of resistance 
may be inadequate, our goods unable to compete, and our learning 
insufficient ; but even if they force an entry for their goods, they 
cannot force us to smoke or eat them, much less plant them. But 
our people willingly received this poison and they do not repent of 
their decadence. It is ninety years since the opium was destroyed 
and in these ninety years they have not been able to break off the 
habit ; not only have they not been able to break off the habit but 
the extent of the evil is even greater than it was. There is nothing 
more to be said. May the commemoration of this ninetietl 
anniversary open the eyes of our people. Peradventure this !s 
some cure for this deeply ingrained habit. 


NotE.—This refers to the destruction of the opium in Canton which wes 
the occasion of the so-called ‘‘ Opium war.”’ 
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